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TUe Senate, aa in Couamittee of the Whole, \ 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill to or- ■ 
ganize the Territory of Nebraska. ! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when I pro- | 
posed, on Tuesday last, that the Senate should ; 
proceed to the consideration of the bill to organ- j 
ise the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it | 
was my purpose only to occupy ten or fifteen ; 
iiunutes in explanation of its provisions. I de- i 
sired to refer to two points j first to those pro- i 
visions relating to the Indians, and second to ! 
those which might be supposed to bear upon the 
question of slavery. 

The Cominitiee, in drafting the bill^had in view 
the great anxiety which had been expressed by 
some members of the Senate to protect the rights 
of the Indians, and to prevent infringement upon 
them. Ey the provisions of the bill, I think we 
have so clearly succeeded, in that respect, as to 
obviate all possible objection upon that score. 
Tho bill itself provides that it shall not oper- 
ate upon any of the right-s or lands of the Indians, 
oor shall they be included within the limits of 
those territories, until they shall by treaty with 
the United States expressly consent to come 
under the operations of the act, and be incorpo- 
rated within the limit.s of the territories. This 
provision certainly is broad enough, clear enough, 
explicit enough, to protect all the rights of the i 
Indians as to their persons and their property. 

Upon the other point, that pertaining to the ques- 
lioa of slavery in tlie territories, it was the intention 
of the committee to be equally explicit. We took 
the principles established by the compromise acts 
of 1850 as our guide, and intended to make each 
and every provinion oi the bill accord with those 
priucfples. Those measures established and rest 
upon the great principles of self-government, that 
the people should be allowed to decide the ques- 
tions of their domestic institutions for themselves, 
•abject only to such limitations and restrictions as 
are imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States, instead of kaving them determined by an 
arbitrary or gcograpbieal line. I 



The original bill, reported by the committee as a 
substitute for the bill introduced by the senator 
from Iowa, [Mr. Dodge,] was believed to have 
accomplished this object. The amendment which 
was subsequently reported by us was only de- 
signed to render that clear and specific, which 
seemed, in the minds of some, to admit of doubt 
and misconstruction. In some parts of the coun- 
try the original subsititute was deemed and con- 
strued to be an annulment or a repeal of what has 
been known as the Missouri compromise, while 
in other paAs it wa» otherwise construed. As 
the object of the committee was to conform to the 
principles established by the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850, and to carry those principles into 
efi'ect in the territories, we thought it was better 
to recite in the bill precisely what we undersiluod 
to have been accomplished by those measure*, viz 
that the Missouri compromise, having been jsupur- 
seded by the legiblation of 1&50, has become and 
ought to be declared inoperative; and htiice we 
propose to leave the question to the peoj)lc of the 
Stales a-?d the territories, subject only to the lim- 
itations and provistions of the Constitution. 

Sir, this is all that I intended to say, if the qucs 
lion had been taken np for consideration on Tues 
day la.**! ; but since that time occurrences have 
transpired which compel me to go more fully into 
the discussion. It will be borne in mind that the 
senator from Ohio [Mr. Chase] then objected to 
the consideration of the bill, and asked for its post- 
ponement until this day, on the ground that there 
had nol been lime to understand and consider 
; its provi.'*ions ; and the senator from Massachu- 
I setts [Mr. Svjmner] suggested that the postpone- 
i ment should be for one week for that purpose. 
I These suggestions seeming to be reasonable, in 
the opinions of senators around me. I yielded to 
their request, and consented 4o the poslponemeyt 
of the bill until this day. 

Sir, little did 1 suppose, at the time that I granted 
that act of courtesy to those two senators, that 
they had draAed and published t» the world a doG- 
uiAent, over their own signaturesi in which they 
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arraigned me as having been guilty of a criminal 
betrayal of my trust, as having been guilty of an 
act of bad faith and been engaged in an atrocious 
plot against the cause of free government. Little 
did I suppose that those two senators had been 
guilty of such conduct, when they called upon me 
to grant that courtesy, to give them an opportunity 
of investigating the substitute reported, the com- 
mittee. I have since discovered that on that 
y,ery morning the National Era^ the abolition 
organ in this city, contained an address, signed by 
certain abolition confederates, to the people, in ; 
which the bill is grossly misrepresented, in which 
the action of the committee is grossly perverted, 
in which our motives are arraigned and our 
characters calumniated. And, sir, what is more, 
I find that there was a postsoi'ipt added to the 
address, published that very morning, in which 
the principal amendment reported by the com- 
mittee was set out, and then coarse epithets 
applied to ma by name. Sir, had I known those 
facts at the time I granted that act of indulgence, 
I should have responded to the request of those 
senators in such terms as their condUct deserved, 
so far as the rules of the Senate and a respect for 
my own character would have permitted me to 
do. In order to show the character of this docu- 
ment, of which I shall have much to say in the 
course of my argument, I will read certain pas- 
sages : 

" We arraign this bill as a gross violation of a sacred 
pledge ; a*) a criminal betrayal of precious rights ; as part 
and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude from a yast un- 
occupied re{^iun emigrants from the Old World, and free 
laborern from our own States, and convert it izito a dreary 
region of dexpolism, inhabited by masters and slaves." 

A SENATOR : By whom is the address signed ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS: It is signed " S. P. Chase, 
senator from Ohio, Charles Sumner, senator from 
Massachusetts, J. R. Giddings and Edward Wade, 
representatives from Ohio, Gerrit Smith, repre- 
sentative from New York, Alexander De Witt, 
representative from Massachusetts j" including, 
as I understand, all the abolition party in Congress. 

Then, speakingof the Committee on Territories, 
these confederates use this language: 

"Tlie/w-e/tTJcej?. therefore, that the territory, covered by 
the poflitivc proltihition of 1820, sustains a similar relation 
to slavery with tliat acquired from Mexico, covered by no 
prohibition exeept that of dUputed constitutional or Mexi- 
can law, and that the compromises of I80O require the in- 
corporation of the pro-Plavery clauses of the UUih and New 
Mexico Uni iu the Nebraska act, are mere invenUfms^ de- 
signed to cover up from public reprehension meditated had 
faith:' 

"Mere inventions to cover up bad faith." 
Again: 

" Servile demagojrues may tell you that the Union can 
be maintained. only by submitting to the demands of 
alavory." 

Then there is a postscript added, equally oifdn- 

sive to myself, in which I am mentioned by name. 



The address goes on to make an appeal to the le- 
gislatures of the different States, to public meet- 
ings, and to ministers of the Gospel in their pul- 
pits, to interpose and arrest the vile proceeding 
which is about to be consummated by the senators 
who are thus denounced. That address, sir, beam 
date Sunday, January 22, 1854. Thi^s it appears 
that, on the holy Sabbath, while other senators 
were engaged in divine worship, these abolition 
confederates were assembled in secret conclave, 
plotting by what means they should deceive 
the people of the United States, and prostrate 
the character of brother senators. This was 
done on the Sabbath day, and by a set of politi- 
cians, to advance their own political and ambitious 
purposes, in the name of our holy religion. 

But this is not all. It was understood from the 
newspapers that resolutions were pending before 
the legislature of Ohio proposing to express their 
opinions upon this subject. It was necessary for 
these confederates to get up some exposition of 
the question by which they might facilitate the 
passage of the resolutions through that legislature. 
Hence you find that, on the same morning that this 
document appears over the names of these con- 
federates in the abolition organ of this city, the 
same document appears in the New York papers 
— certainly in the Tribune^ Times^ and Evening 
Post— in which it is stated, by authority, that it is 
"signed by the senators and a majority of the rep- 
resentatives from the State of Ohio" — a statement 
which I have every reason to believe was utterly 
false, and known to be so at the time that these 
confederates appended it to the address. It was 
necessary, in order to carry out this work of de- 
ception, and to hasten the action of the Ohio legis- 
lature, under a misapprehension of the real facts, 
to state that it was signed, not only by the abo- 
lition confederates, but by the whole whig repre- 
sentation, and a portion of the democratic repre- 
sentation in the other House from the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do not yield 
the floor. A senator who has violated all the rules 
of courtesy and propriety, who showed a conscioas- 
ness of the character of the act he was doing * 
by concealing from me all knowledge of the fact-^ 
who came to me with a smiling face, and't&e ap- 
pearance of friendship, even after that document 
had been uttered — who could get up in the Sen- 
ate and appeal to ray courtesy in order to get time 
to give the document a wider circulation before 
its infamy could be exposed; such a senator has 
no right to my courtesy upon this floor 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, the senator mis- 
states the faets 



Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I decline to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CHASE. And I shall make my denial per- 
tinent when the time comes. 

The PRESIDENT. Order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sir, if the senator does in- 
terpose, in violation of the rules of the Senate, a 
denial of the'fact, it may be that I shall be able to 
nail that denial, as I shall the statements in this 
address which ai'e over his own signature, as a 
wicked fabrication, and prove it by the solemn 
egislation of this country. 

Mr. CHASE. I call the Senator to order. 

The PRESIDENl' The Senator from Illinois 
IS certainly out of order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I will only say that I 
shall confine myself to this document, and prove 
its statements to be false by the legislation of the 
oonntry. Certainly that .is in order. 

Mr. CHASE. You cannot do it. 7s. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The arguruentof ttis mani- 
festo is predicated upon the assumption that the 
policy of the fathers of the republic was to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territory ceded by the old 
States to the Union, and made United States terri- 
tory, for the purpose of being organized into new 
States. I take issue upon that statement. Such 
was not the practice in the early history of the 
government. It is true that in the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river slavery was prohibited by 
the ordinance of 1787 ; but it is also true that in 
the territory south of the Ohio river, slavery was 
permitted and protected ; and it is also true that in 
the organization of the territory of Mississippi, in 
179S,the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 were 
applied to it, with the exception of the sixth article, 
which prohibited slavery. Then, sir, you find upon 
the statute-books under Washington and the early 
Presidents, provisions of law showing that in the 
southwestern territories the right to hold slaves 
was clearly implied ©r recognised, while in the 
northwest territories it was prohibited. The only 
conclusion that can be fairly and honestly drawn 
from that legislation is, that it was the policy of 
the fathers of the republic to prescribe a line of 
demarkation between free territories and slave- 
holding territories by a natural or a geographical 
line, being sure to make that line correspond, as 
near as might be. to the laws of climate, of pro- 
duction, and all those other causes that would 
control the institution and make it either desi- 
rable or unde.«4irable to the people inhabiting the 
respective territories. 

Sir, I wish you to bear in mind, too, that this 
geographical line, estahlit<bed by the founders of| 
the republic between free territories and slave ] 
territories, extended us far westward as our t«r- 



ritory then reached j the object being to avoid all 
agitation upon the slavery question by settling that 
question forever, as far as our territory extended, 
which was then to the Mississippi river. 

When, in 1803, we acquired from France the 
territory known as Louisiana, it became necessary 
to legislate for the protection of the inhabitants 
residing therein. It will be seen, by looking into 
the bill estabhshing the territorial government ia 
1805 for the territory of New Orleans, embracing 
the same country now known as the Stale o 
Louisiana, that the ordinance of 1787 was ex 
pressly extended to that territory, excepting tk 
sixth section, which prohibited slavery. Tha 
act implied that the territory of New Orleans 
was to be a slaveholding territory by making tha 
exception in ,the law. But, sir, when they came 
to form what was then called the territory of Loui- 
siana, .subsequently known as the territory of 
Missouri, north of the thirty-third parallel, they 
used different language. They did not extend to it 
any of the provisions of the ordinance of 1787. 
They first provided that it should be governed by 
laws made by the governor and the judges, and, 
when in 1812 Congress gave to that territory, 
under the name of the territory of Missouri, a 
territorial government, the people were allowed 
to do as they pleased upon the subject of slavery, 
subject only to the limitations of the Constitution 
of the United States. Now what is the inference 
from that legislation ? That slavery was, by impli- 
cation, recognised south of the thirty-third parallel; 
and north of that the people were left to exercise 
their own judgment and do as they pleased upon 
the subject, without any implication for or against 
the existence of the institution. 

This continued to be the condition of the country 
in the Missouri Territory up to 1820, when the 
celebrated act which is now called the Missouri 
compromise was passed. Slavery did not ex- 
isted in, nor was it excluded from the country 
now known as Nebraska. There M'as no code of 
laws upon the subject of slavery either way: 
First, for the reason that slavery had never been 
introduced into Louisiana, and established by 
positive enactment. It had grown up there by a 
sort of common law, and been supported and pro- 
tected. When a common law grows up, when an 
institution becomes established under a usage, it 
carries it so far as that usage actually goes, and n» 
further. If it had been established by direct en- 
actment, it might have carried it so fur as the po- 
litical jurisdiction extended; but, be that as it 
may. by the act of 1812, creating the Territory oi 
Missouri, that territory was allowed to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery as it saw proper, suli- 
ject only to the limitations which I have stated 



and the country not inhabited or thrown open to 
settlement was sot apart as Indian country, and 
rendered subject to Indian laws. Hence, the lo- 
cal legijslation of the State of Missouri did not 
reach into that Indian country, but was excluded 
from it by the Indian code and Indian laws. The 
municipal rugulaiions of Missouri could not go 
there until the Indian title had been extinguished, 
and the country thrown open to settlement. Such 
being the case, the only legislation in existence in 
Nebraska Territory at the time that the Missouri 
act passed, namely, the 6th of March, 5^820, was 
a provision, in eflect, that the people'^sfeould be 
allowed to do as they pleased upon the subject of 
slavery. 

The Territory of Missouri having been left in 
that legal condition, positive opposition was made 
to the bill to organize a State government, with a 
view to its admission into the Union ; and a sena- 
tor from my State, Mr. Jesse B. Thomas, intro- 
duced an amendment, known as the eighth section 
of the bill, in which it was provided that slavery 
should be prohibited, north of 30° 30' north lati- 
tude, in all that country which we had acquired 
from France. What was the object of the enact- 
ment of that eighth section ? Was it not to go 
back to the original policy of prescribingboundaries 
lo the limitation of free institutions, and of slave 
institutions, by a geographical line, in order to 
avoid all controversy in Congress upon the sub- 
ect? Hence they extended that geographical 
inc through all the territory purchased from 
France, which was as far as our possessions then 
reached. It was not simply to settle the question 
on that piece of country, but it was to carry out 
a great principle, by extending that divijling line 
as far west as our territory went, and running it 
onward on each new acquisition of territory. 
True, the express enactment of the eighth sec 
tion of the Missouri act, now called the Missouri 
compromise, only covered the territory acquired 
from France; but the principles of the act, the 
objects of its adoption, the reasons in its support 
r cqiired that it should be extended indefinitely 
westward, so far as our territory might go, when 
ever new purchases should be made. 

Thus stood the question up to 1845, when the 
oint resolution for the anexation of Texas passed. 
There was inserted in that joint resolution a provi 
sion, suggested in the first instance and brought be- 
fore the House of Representatives by myself, ex- 
tending the Missouri compromise line indefinitely 
westward through the territory of Texas. Why did 
I bring forward that proposition ? Why did the Con- 
gress of the United States adopt it ? Not because it 
waB of le least practical importance, so far as the 



question of slavery within the limits of Texas 
was concernedj for no man ever dreamed that it 
had any practical eflTect there. Then why was it 
brought forward? It was for the purpose of pre- 
serving the principle, in order that it might be 
extended still further westward, even to the Pa- 
cific ocean, whenever we should acquire the 
country that far. I will here read that clause. It 
is the third article, second section, and is in these 
words : 

" New States, of conTcnient size, not exceeding four In 
number, in addition to mUd State of Texas, having suflleient 
population, mav hereafter, by the consent of Baid State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled 
to admission iinder the provifions of the federal Constita- 
tion. And puch States as may be formed out of that por- 
tion of said territory lying f)outh of 86 degrees 80 minutes 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri oom- 
promiRO line, shall be admitted into tke Union, with or 
without slavery, as the people of eadi State asking admis> 
sion may desire. And, in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri com- 
promise line, slavery or involuntary servitude (except fcr 
crime) shall be prohibited." 

It will be seen that it contains a very re- 
markable provision, which is, that when States 
lying north of 30° 30' apply for admission, slavery 
shall be prohibited in their constitutions. I pre- 
sume no one pretends that Congress could have 
power thus to fetter a State applying for admis- 
sion into this Union ; but it was necessary to pre- 
serve the principle of the Missouri compremise 
line, in order that it might afterwards be extended . 
and it was supposed that while Congress had no 
power to impose any such limitation, yet, as 
that was a compact with the State of Texa^ 
that State could consent for herself that, when 
any portion of her own territory, subject to her own 
jurisdiction and control, applied for admission, her 
constitution should be in a particular form; but 
that provision would not be binding on the new 
State one day after it was admitted into the 
Union. The other provision was that such States 
as should lie south of 30° 30' should come into 
the Union with or without slavery as each 
should decide in its constitution. Then, by that 
act, the Missouri compromise was extended in- 
definitely westward, so far as the State of Texas 
went, that is, to the Rio del Norte; for our Govern- 
ment at the time recognised the Rio del Norte tfii 
its boundary. We recognised, in many ways, 
and among them by even paying Texas for it tea 
millions of dollars, m order that it might be in- 
cluded in and form a portion of the Territory of 
New Mexicj. ^V-**^ 

Then, sir, in 1&18, we acquired from Mexioo 
the country between the Rio Del Norte and the 
Pacific ocean. Immediately after that acquisition, 
the Senate, on my own motion, voted into a bill a 
provision lo extend the Missouri compromise in- 
defiuitely westward to the Pacific ooean, in thv 



same mbso and with the same uadersUndiog 
with which it was originally adopted. That pro- 
vision passed this body by a decided neuority, I 
think by ten at least, and went to the House o( 
Kepiesentatives, apd was defeated there by north- 
ern votes. '^ I , 

Now, sir, let ui pause and consider for a mo- 
ment. The first time that the principles of the 
Missouri compromise were ever abandoned, the 
first time they were ever rej^ted by Congress, 
was by the defeat of that provision in the House 
of Representatives in 1848. By whom was that 
defeat efiected i By northern votes with freesoil 
proclivities. It was the defeat of that Missouri 
oompromise that reopened the slavery agitation 
with all its fury. It was the defeat of that 
Missouri compromise that created the tremendous 
struggle ef 185a It was the defeaU of that Mis- 
souri compromise that created the necessity for 
making a new compromise in 1850. Had we been 
faithful to the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise in 1848, this question would not have arisen. 
Who was it that was faithless ? I undertake to 
say it was the very men who now insist that the 
Missouri compromise was a solemn compact 
and should never be violated or departed from. 
Every man who is now assailing the prin- 
ciple of the bill under consideration, so far as I 
am advised, was opposed to the Missouri compro- 
mise in lb48. The very men who now arraign 
me for a departure from the Missouri compromise 
are the men who successfully violated it, repudi- 
aled it, and caused it to be superseded by the com- 
promise measures of 1850. Sir, it is with rather 
bad grace that the men who proved faithless them- 
selves should charge upon me and others, who 
were ever feithful, the responsibilities and conse- 
quences of their own treachery. 

Then, sir, as I before remarked, the defeat of 
the Missouri compromise in 1848 having created 
the necessity for the establishment of a new one 
in 1850, let us see what that compromise was. 

The leading feature of the oompromise of 1850 
was congressional non-intervention as to slavery 
in the Territories} that the people of the Territo- 
ries, and of all the States, were to be allowed to 
do as they pleased upon the subject of slavery, 
snbjeot only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

That, sir, was the leading feature of the compro- 
mise measures oflHHO. Those measures, there- 
fore, abandoned the idea of a geographical line as 
the boundary between free States and slave Statesj 
abandoned it because compelled to do it from an 
inability to maintain it; and in lieu of that, substi- 
tuted a great principle of self-government, which 
would allow the people to do as they thought pro- 



per. Now the question is, when that new com- 
promise, resting upon that great fundamental 
principle of freedom, was established, was it not 
an abandonment of the old one — the geographical 
line ? Was it not a supersedure of the old one 
within the very language of the substitute for the 
bill which is now under consideration? I say it 
did supersede it, because it applied its provisions 
as well to the north as to the south of 36° 30'. It 
established a principle which was equally applica- 
ble to the country north as well as south of the 
parallel of 36® 30' — a principle of universal appli- 
cationllfrhe authors of this abolition manifesto 
attem^e^ to refute this presumption, and main- 
tain that the compromise of 1850 did not supersede 
that of L820, by quoting the proviso to the first 
section of the act to establish the Texan boundary, 
and create the Territory of New Mexico. That 
proviso was added, by way of amendment, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Mason, of Virginia. 

I repeat, that in order to rebut the presumption, 
as I before stated, that the Missouri compromise 
was abandoned and superseded by the principles 
of the compromise of 1850, these confederates 
cite the following amendment, offered to the bill 
to establish the boundary of Texas and create the 
Territory of New Mexico in 1850. 

"iVoirfefed, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to impair or qualify anything contained in the third 
article of the second ftoction of the joint resolution for an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, approTed March 1,1846, 
either as regards the number of States that may hereafter 
be formed out of the States of Texas or otherwise.'' 

After quoting this proviso, they make the fol- 
lowing statement, and attempt to gain credit for 
its truth by suppressing material facts which ap- 
pear upon the face of the same statute, and which, 
if produced, wowld conclusively disprove the state- 
ment : 

"It is solemnly declared iu the very compromise acts,. 
* that nothing herein osntain^d shall he conHruyl to iinpcnr 
or qualify the prohibition of slavery north of tliirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes;' and yet^ in the face of this deolar 
ration, that sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further goT' 

I will now proceed to show that presumption 
could not go further than is exhibited in this de- 
claration. 

They suppress the follo^^^ng material facts, 

j which, if produced, would have disproved their 

statement. They first suppress the fact that the 

same section of the act cuts off from Texas, and 

I cedes to the United States, all that part of Texa8 

I which lies north of 3G° 30'. They then, suppress 

the further fact that the same section of the law 

j cuts offfrom Texas a large tract of country on the 

j west, more than three degrees of longitude, and 

adds it totheterritoryof the United St atesi They 

then suppress the further fact that this terriiory 

I thus cut ofi'from Texas, and to whic4i the Missviiiv 



eompromise line applied, was inoorporated into 
tbe temtory of New Mexico. And then wkat 
was done? It was inoorporated into tlMt terri 
ory with this clause : 

" That, wh«n admitted as a State, tha ndd territory, or 
any portion of the aanfe, shall l»e recehred into the Union 
with or without slarery, as their oonstitutitn may iHre- 
Rcilbe at the time of Its adoption.'' 

Yes, sir, the yery bill and section from which 
they quote, cuts off all that part of Texas which 
was to be free by the Missouri compromise, to- 
gether with some.on the south side of the line; in- 
corporates it into the territory of New Mexico; and 
then says that the territory, and every portion of 
the same, shall come into the Union with or with- 
out slavery, as it sees proper. 

What else does it do? The sixth section of the 
same act provides that the legislative power and 
authority of this said Territory of New Mexico 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of the act, not excepting 
slavery. Thus the New Mexican bill, from which 
ihey make that quotation, contains the provision 
that New Mexico, including that part of Texas 
which was cut off, should come, into the Union 
with or without slavery, as it saw proper ; an j in 
tbe mean time that the territorial legislature should 
have ailihe authority over the subject of slavery 
that they had over any other subject, restricted 
only by the limitation of the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of the act. Now, 
I ask those Senators, do not those provisions re- 
peal tbe Missouri compromise, so far as it applied 
to the country cut off from Texas? Do they not 
annulit? Do they not supersede it? If they do, 
ihcn the address which has been put forth to the 
world by these confederates is an atrocious false- 
hood. If they do not, then what do they mean 
when they charge me with having, in the substi- 
tute first reported from the committee, repealed it, 
with having annulled it, with having violated it, 
when I only copied those precise words ? I copied 
tlie precise words into my bill, as reported from 
I he committee, which wore contained in the New 
Mexico bill. They say my bill annuls the Mis- 
;«ouri compromise. If it does, it had already been 
done before by the act of l&r>0 ; for these words 
were copied from the act of 1850. 

Mr. WADE. Why did you do it over again ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will come to that point pre- 
sently. I am now dealing with the truth and veraci- 
ty of a combination of men who have assembled in 
<ccret caucus upon the Sabbath day to arraign my 
o*^nduct and belie my motives. I say, therefore, that 
I heir manifesto is a slander either way ; for it says 
Liiut tlie Missouri compromise was not superseded 
i»y the measures of 1850, and then it says that the 



same words in my bill do repeal and anmnl it. 
They must be a^'udged guilty of om fftlMkood in 
order to sustain the otlnr as9eition. 

Now, sir, I propose to go a little furtkei, mmI 
show what was the real meaning of tbe amendnaiit 
of the senator from Tirginia, out of which tbas* 
gentlemen have manufactured so much capital in 
the newspaper press, and have sircoeeded by that 
misrepresentation in procuring an expresaion of 
opinion from the State of Rhode of Island in oppo- 
sition to this bill. I will state what its meaning im. 

Did it mean that tbe States north of d6<* 90' 
should have a clause in their constitHliims pro- 
hibiting slavery ? I have shown that it did not 
mean that, because tbe same act says that they 
might come in with slavery, if they saw proper. I 
say it could not mean that for another raason : 
The same section oontaining that proviso cut off 
all that pert of Texas north of 36^ 90', and hence 
there was nothing for it to operate upon. It did 
not, therefore, relate to the country cut off. What 
did it relate to ? Why, it meant simply this ; By 
the joint resolution of 1845, Texas was annexed, 
with the right to form four additional States out 
of her territory ; and such States as were soath of 
36® 30' were to come in with or without slavery, 
as they saw proper ; and in such State or States 
as were north of that line slavery should be pro- 
hibited. When we had cut off all north of 36<> 30', 
and thus circumscribed the boundary and dimin- 
ished the territory of Texas, the question arose, 
how many States will Texas be entitled to under 
this circumscribed boundary. Certainly not four, 
it will be argued. Why? Because the original 
resolution of annexation provided that one of the 
States, if not more, should be north of 36® 30'. It 
would leave it, then, doubtful whether Texas was 
entitled to two or three additional States under 
the circumscribed boundary. 

In order to put that matter to rest, in order to 
make a final settlement, in order to have it expli- 
citly understood what was the meaning of Con- 
gress, the senator from Virginia offered the amend- 
ment that nothing therein contained should impair 
that provision, either as to the numberol States or 
otherwise, that is, that Texas shonld be entitled 
to the same number of States with her reduced 
boundaries as she would have been entitled to 
under her larger boundaries; and those States 
shall come in with orwithout slavery, as they might 
prefer, being all south of 36<> 39', and nothing to 
impair that right shall be inferred from the passage 
of the act. Such, sir. was the meaning of that 
proposition. Any other construction of it would 
stultify the very character and purpose of its 
mover, the senator from Virginia. Such, then, was 
not only the intent of the mover, but such is the 
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legal eflfeot of the law; and I say that no man, 
ailer reading the other sections of the bill, those to 
Krhioh I have referred, can doubt that such was 
both the intent and the legal effect of that law. 

Then I submit to the ^nate if I have not con- 
rioted this manifesto, issued by the abolition con- 
federates, of being a gross falsification of the laws 
of the land, and by that falsification that an ejrro- 
neoos and injurious impression has been created 
upon the public mind. I am sorry to be compelled 
to indulge in language of severity j but there is no 
other language that is adequate to express the in- 
dignation with which I see this attempt, not only 
to mislead the public, but to malign iny character 
by deliberate falsification of the public statutes 
and the public records. 

In order to give greater plausibility to the falsi- 
fication of the terms of the compromise measures 
of 1850, th« confedrates also declare in their mani- 
festo that they (the territorial bills for the organi- 
zation of Utah and New Mexico) "applied to the 
territory acquired from Mexico, and to that only. 
They were intended as a settlement of the contro- 
versy growing out of that acquisition, and of that 
controversy only. They must stand or fall by 
their own merits." 

I submit to the Senate if there is an intelligent 
man in America who does not know that that 
declaration is falsified by the statute from which 
they quoted. They say that the provisions of 
that bill was confined to the territory acquired 
from Mexico, when<jthe very section of the law 
from which they quoujrd that proviso did purchasie 
a part, of that very territory from the Stale ol 
Texas. And the next section of the law included 
that territory in the new Territory of Mexico. It 
took a small portion alse ot the old 'Louisiana 
purchase, and added that to the Territory of New 
Mexico, and made up the rest out of the Mexican 
acquisitions. Then, sir, your statutes show, when 
applied to the map of the country, that the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico was composed of country i 
acquired from Mexico, and also of territory ac- ! 
quired from Texas, and of territory acquired from t 
France; and yet in defiance of that statute, and ;' 
in fidsifioation of its terms, we are told, in order to ;| 
deceive the people, that the bills were confined to | 
the purchase made from Mexico alone; and in jl 
order to give it greater solemnity, they repeat it jl 
twice, fearing that it would not be belidved the jj 
first time. What is more, the Territory of Uuh I: 
was not confinetl to the country acquired from | 
Mexico. That territory, as is well known to every 
man who understands the geography of the coun- 
try, includes a large tract of rich and fertile coun- 
try, acquired from France in 1803, and to which 
the eighth section of the Missouri act applied in 



1820. If these confederates do not know to what 
country I allude, I only reply that they should 
have known before they uttered the falsehood, and 
imputed a crime to me. 

But I will tell you to what country I allude. By 
the treaty of 1819, by which we acquired Florida 
and fixed a boundary between the United States 
and Spain, the boundary was made of the Ar- 
kansas river to its source, and then the line ran due 
north of the source of the Arkansas to the 42d par- 
allel, then along on the 42d parallel to the Pacific 
ocean. That line, due north from the head of the 
Arkansas, leaves the wHoIe middle part, described 
in such glowing terms by Colonel Freemont, to 
the east of the line, and hence a part of the Loui- 
siana purchase. Yet, inasmuch as that middla 
part is drained by the waters flowing into the 
Colorado, when we formed the territorial limits 
of Utah, instead of running that air-line, we 
ran along the ridge of the mountains, and cut efi* 
that part from Nebraska, or from the Louisiana 
purchase, and included it within the hmits of the 
territory of Utah. 

Why did we do it 1 Because we sought for a na- 
tural and convenient boundary, and it was deemed 
better to take the mountains as a boundary, than by 
an air line to cut the valleys on one side of the moun- 
tains, and annex them to the country on the other 
side. And why did we take these natural boun- 
daries, setting at defiance the old boundaries? 
The simple reason was that so long as we acted 
upon the principle of settling the slave question 
by u geographical line, so long we observed those 
boundaries strictly and rigidly; but when that was 
abandoned, in consequence of the action of firee- 
soilers and abolitionists — when it was superseded 
by the compromise measures of 1850, which rested 
upon a great universal principle— there was no 
necessity for keeping in view the old and unnat- 
ural boundary. For that reason, in making the 
new territories, we formed natural boundaries, ir- 
respective of the source whence our title was de- 
rived. In writing these bills I paid no attention to 
the fact whether the title was acquired from Lou- 
isiana, from France, or from Mexico ; for what 
difference did it make? The principle which we 
had established in the bill would apply equally 
well to either. 

In fixing those boundaries, I paid no attention 
to the fact whether they included old territory or 
new territory — ^whether the country was covered by 
the Missouri oompromise or not. Why? Because 
the principles established in the bills superseded 
the Missouri compromise. For that reason we 
disregarBed the old boundaries; disregarded the 
territory to which it applied, and disregarded the 
source from whence the title was derived. I say. 
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therefore, that a close exami Ration of those acts 
clearly establishes the fact that it was the intent, 
us well as the Ic^al effect of the compromise meo> 
sures of 1S50, to supersede the Missouri compro- 
mise, and all geographical and territorial lines. 

Sir, in order to avoid any misconstruction, 1 will 
state more distinctly what my precise idea is upon 
upon this point. So far as the Utah and New Mex-^ 
ico bills included the territory which had been 
subject to the Missouri compromise provision, to 
that extent they absolutely annulled the Missouri 
oAnpromise. As to the unorganized territory not 
covered by those bills, it was superseded by the 
principles of the compromise of 1850. We all 
know that the object of the compromise measures 
of 1850 was to establish certain great principles 
which would avoid the slavery agitation in all 
time to come. Was it our object simply to pro- 
vide for a temporary evil ? Was it our oKjecl to 
heal over an old sore, and leave it to break out 
again ? Was it our object to adopt a mere mise - 
rable expedient to apply to that territory, and to 
that alone, and leave ourselves entirely at sea, 
without compass when new territory was acquired 
or new territorial organizations were to be made ? 

Was that the object for which the eminent and 
venerable senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] came 
here and sacrificed even his last energies upon the 
altar of his country ? Was that the object for 
which Webster, Clay, Cass, and all the patriots of 
that day, struggled so long and so strenuously ? 
Was it merely the application of a temporary ex- 
pedient, in agreeing to stand by past and dead le- 
gislation, that the Baltimore platform pledged us to 
sustain the compromise of 1850? Was it the un- 
derstanding of the whig party, when they adopted 
the compromise measures of 1850 as an article 
of political faith, that they were only agreeing 
to that which was past, and had no reference to 
the future ? If that was their meaning ; if that 
was their object, they palmed off an atrocious 
fraud upon the American people. Was it the 
meaning of the democratic party, when we 
pledged ourselves to stand by the compromise of 
1850, that we spoke only of the past, and had no 
reference to the future? If so, it was a gross de- 
aeption. When we pledged our President to stand 
by the compromise measures, did we not under- 
stand that we pledged him as to his future action? 
Was it as to his past conduct? If it had been in 
relation to past conduct only, the pledge would 
have been untrue as to a very large portion of the 
democratic party. Men went into that conven-. 
tion who had been opposed to the compromise 
measures — men who abhorred those measures 
when they were pending — men who never would 



have voted affirmatively on them. But, tnasmuoh 
as those measures had been passed and the 
country had acquiesced in them, audit was impor- 
tant to preserve the principle in order to avoid agi- 
tation in the future, these men said, we waive our 
past objections, and we will stand by you and with 
you in carrying out these principles in the future. 

Such I understand to be the meaning of the two 
great parties at Baltimore. 6uch I understand to 
have been the effect of their pledges. If they did 
not mean this, they meant merely to adopt resolu- ^ 
tions which were never to be carried out, and 
which were designed to mislead and deceive the 
people for the mere purpose of carrying an elec- 
tion. 

I hold, then, thaf, as to the territory covered by 
the Utah and New Mexico bills, there was an ex- 
press annulment of the Missouri compromise; 
and as to all the other unorganized territories, it 
was superseded by the principles of that legisla- 
tion, and we are bound to apply those principles 
to the organization of all new territories, tfi all 
which we now own, or which we may hereafter 
acquire. If this construction be given, it makes 
^hat compromise a final adjustment. No other 
construction can possibly impart finality to it. By 
any other construction, the question is to be re- 
opened the moment you ratify a new treaty ac- 
quiring an inch of country from Mexico. By any 
other construction, you reopen the issue every 
time you make a new territorial government. 
But, sir, if you treat the compromise measures of 
1850 in the light or great principles, sufficient to 
remedy temporary evils, at the same timp that 
they prescribe rules of action applicable every- 
where in all time to come, then you avoid the 
agitation for ever, if you observe good faith to the 
provisions of these enactments, and the principles 
established by them. 

Mr. President, I repeat that, so far as the ques- 
tion of slavery is concerned, there is nothing in 
the bill under consideration which doos not carry 
out the principle of the compromise measures of 
1850, by leaving the people to do as they please, 
subject only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. If that principle is wrong, 
the bill is wrong. If that principle is right, the bill 
is right. It is unnecessary to quibble about phra- 
seology or words ; it is not the mere words, the 
mere phraseology, that our constituents wish to 
judge by. They wish to know the legal effeot of 
our legislation. 

The legal effect of this bill, if it be passed as re- 
ported by the Committee on Territories, is neither 
to legislate slavery into tb<*8e territories nor out 
of them, but to leave thk. people to do as they 
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please, under the provisions and subjoct to the 
limitations of the Constitution of the United States. 
Why should not this principle prevail? Why 
should any man, noith or south,- object to it? I 
will especially address the argument to my own 
section of country, and ask why should any 
northern man object to this principle ? If you will 
review the history of the slavery question in the 
United States, you will see that all the great re- 
salts in behalf of free institutions which have 
been worked out, have been accomplished by the 
operation of this principle, and by it alone. 

When these States were colonies of Great 
Britain, every one of them was a slavcholding 
province. When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, twelve out of the thirteen were 
slave-holding States. Since that time six of those 
States have became free. How has this been 
effected ? Was It by virtue of abolition agitation 
in Congress? Was it in obedience to the diet 
tates of the federal government? Not at all j bu- 
they hove become free Slates under the silent but 
sure and irresistible working of that great princi- 
ple of self-government which teaches every people 
to do that which the interests of themselves and 
their po:<terity morally and pecuniarily may re- 
quire. 

Under the operation of this principle, New 
Hampshire beca'me free, while South Carolina 
continued to hold slaves; Connecticut abolished 
slavery, while Georgia held on to it ; Rhode 
Island al>audoned the institution, while Maryland 
preserved it: New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania abolished slavery, while Virginia. North 
Caroliun, and Kentucky retained it. Did they do 
it at your bidding? Did they do it at the dicta- 
tion of the federal governmeat? Did they do it 
in obedience to any of your Wilmot provisos or 
ordinances of 'S7? Not at all ; they did it by vir- 
tue of their rights as freemen under the Consti- 
tution of the United Stales, to establish and abol- 
ish such institutions as they thought their own 
good required. 

Let me ask you, where I %ye you succeeded in 
eaccluding slavery by aa act of Congress from one 
inch of the American soil? You may tell me that 
you did it in the Northwest Territory by the ordi- 
nance of 17b7. I will show you by the history 
of the country that you did not accomplish any 
such thing. You prohibited slavery there by law, 
but you did not exclude it in fact. Illinois was a 
part of the northwest territory. With the excep- 
tion of a few French and white settlements, it was 
a vast wilderness, filled with hostilesavages, when 
the ordinance of 17S7 was adopted. Yet, sir, 
when Illinois was organized into a territorial gov- 



ernment, it established and proK*cted slaverv, and 
maintained it in spite of your ordinance and in 
defiance of its express prohibition.. It is a curious 
fact, that, so long as Congress said the territory ot 
Illinois ^Liould not have slavery, she actually had 
it; and on the very day when you withdrew your 
Congressional prohibition the people of Illinois, 
of their own free will and accord; provided for a 
system of emancipation. 

Thus you did not succeed in Illinois Territory 
wijh your ordinance or your Wilmot Proviso, be- 
cause the people there regarded It as an invasion 
of their rights; they regarded it as an usurpation 
on the part of the federal government. They re- 
garded it as violative of the great principles of 
self-government, and they determined that they 
would never submit even to have freedom so long 
as you forced it upon them. 

Nor must it be said that slavery was abolished 
in the constitution of Illinois in order to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a Slate, in compliance 
with the ordinance of 17S7; for they did no such 
ihin^. In the constitution with which the people 
of Illinois were admitted into the Union, they ab- 
solutely violated, disregarded, and repudiated 
your ordinance. The ordinance said that slavery 
should be forever prohibited in that country. The 
constitution with which you received them into 
the Union as u State provided that all slaves then in 
the State should remain slaves for life, and that 
all persons born of slave parents after a certain 
day should be free at a certain age. and that all 
persons born in the State after a certain other day. 
should be free from the time of their birth. Thus 
their State constitution, as well as their territorial 
legislation, repudiated your ordinance. Illinois, 
therefore, is a case in point to prove that when- 
ever you have'attempted to dictate institutions to 
any part of the United States, you have failed 
The same is true,tiiough not to the same extent, 
\\ ith reference to the Territory of Indiana, where 
there were maay slaves during the lime of its ter- 
ritorial existence, and I believe also there were a 
few in the Territory of Ohio. 

But, sir, these abolition confederates, in their 
manifesto, have also referred to the wonderful re- 
sults of their policy in the State of Iowa and the 
Territory of Minnesota. Here, again, they happen 
to be in fault as to the laws of the land. The act 
to organize the Territory of Iowa did not prohibit 
slavery, but the people of Iowa were allowed to 
do as they pleased under the territorial govern- 
ment ; for the sixth section of that act provided 
that the legislative authority should extend to aH 
rightful subjects of legi>lation except as to the dis- 
position of the public lands, and taxes in cortaio 
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cases, but not excepting slavery. It may, how- 
ever, be said by some that slavery was prohibited 
in Iowa by virtue of that clause in the loWa act 
which declared the laws of Wisconsin to be in 
force therein, inasmuch as the ordinanee of 1787 
was one of the laws of Wisconsin. If, however, 
they say this, they defeat their object, because 
the very clause which transfers the laws of Wis- 
consin to Iowa, and makes them of force therein, 
also provides that those laws are subject to be 
altered, modified, or repealed by the territorial 
legislature. of Iowa. Iowa, therefore, was left to 
da as she pleased. Iowa, when she came to form 
a constitution and State government, preparatory 
to admission into the Union, considered the sub- 
ject of free and slave institutions calmly, dispas- 
sionately, without any restraint or dictation, and 
determined that it would be to the interest of her 
people in their climate, and with their productions, 
to prohibit slavery ; and hence Iowa became a free 
Slate by virt,ue of this great principle of allowing 
the people to do as they please, and not in obedi- 
ence to any federal command. 

The abolitionists are also in the habit of refer- 
ring to Oregon as another instance of the triumph 
of their abolition policy. There again they have 
overlooked or. misrepresented • the history of the 
country. Sir, it is well known, or if it is not, it 
ought to be, thai for about twelve years you f 
to give Oregon any government or any protection,- 
and during that period the inhabitants of that 
country established a government of their own, 
and, by virtue of their own laws, passed by their 
own representatives before you extended your 
jurisdiction over them, prohibited slavery by a 
unanimous vote. Slavery was prohibited there 
by the action of the people themselves, and not by 
virtue of any legislation of Congress. 

It is true that, in the midst of the tornado which 
swept over ;he country in 1848, 1849, and 1850, a 
provision was forced into the Oregon bill prohibit- 
ing slavery in that territory; but that only goes 
to show that the object of those who pressed it 
was not so much to establish free institutions as to 
gain a political advantage by giving an ascendancy' 
to their peculiar doctrines in the laws of the land j 
for slavery having been already prohibited there, 
and no man proposing to establish it, what was 
the necessity for insulting the people of Oregon by 
saying in your law that they should not do that 
which they had unanimously said they did not 
wish to do ? That was the only effect of your le- 
gislation so far as the Territory of Oregon was con- 
aerned. 

How was it in regard to California? Every one 
of thes^ abolition confederate*, who hav9 thus 



arraigned me and the Committee on Territories 
before the country, and have misrepresented our 
position, predicted that unless Congress interposed 
by law, and prohibited slavery in California, it 
would inevitably become a slaveholding State. 
Congress did not interfere ; Congress did not pro- 
hibit slavery. There was no enactment upon the 
subject ; but the people formed a State constitu- 
tion, and therein prohibited slavery. 

Mr. WELLER. The vote was unanimous in 
the convention of California for prohibition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it was in regard to Utah 
and New Mexico. In 1850, we who resisted any 
attempt to force institutions upon the people of 
those territories inconsistent with their wishes 
and their right to decide for themselves, were de- 
nounced as slavery propagandists. Every obo 
of us who was in favor of the compromise 
measures of 1850 was arraigned for having advo- 
cated a principle proposing to introduce slavery 
into those territories, and the people were told, 
and made to believe, that, unless we prohibited it by 
act of Congress, slavery would necessarily and in- 
evitably be introduced into these territories. 

Well, sir, we did establish the territorial gov- 
ernments of Utah and New Mexico without any 
prohibition. We gave to these abolitionists a full 
opportunity of proving whether their predictions 
'ould prove true or false. Years have rolled 
round, and the result is before us. The people 
there have net passed any law recognising, or 
establishing, or introducing, or protecting slavery 
in the territories. 

I know of but one territory of the United States 
where slavery does exist, and that one is where 
you have prohibited it by law; and it is this very 
Nebraska country. In defianee of the eighth 
section of the act of 1820, in defianee of congres- 
sional dictation, there have been, not many, but a 
few slaves introduced. I heard a minister of tlie 
Grospel the other day conversing with a member 
of the Committee on Territories upon this sub- 
ject. This preacher was from that country, and 
a member put this question t<o him: "Have you 
any negroes out there ?^' He said , there were a 
few held by the Indians. I asked him if there 
were not some held by white men? He said 
there were a few under peeuliar circwnstmneeB, 
and he gave an instance. An abolition mis- 
sionary, a very good man, had gone there 
from Boston, and he took his wife wi^.h him. 

He got out into the country but could not get 
any help ; hence he, being a kind-hearted man, 
went down to Missouri and gave $1,000 for a ne- 
gro, and took him up there as " help.*' [Laughter.] 
30} under peeuKar circumstances, when these 
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fireesoil and abolition preachers and missionaries 
go into the country, they can buy a negro for their 
own use, but they do not like to allow any one 
else to do the same thing. [Renewed laughter.]' 
I suppose the fact of the matter is simply this : 
there the people can get no servants — no " help," 
ea they are called in the section of country where 
I was born — and from the necessity of the case, 
they must do the best they can and for this reason 
a few slaves have beeii taken there. I have no 
doubt that whether you organize the territory of 
Nebraska or not, this will continue for some little 
time to come. Tt certainly does exist, and it will in- 
crease as long as the Missouri compromise applies 
to the territory ; and I suppose it will continue for 
a little while during their territorial condition, 
whether a prohibition is imposed or not. But 
when settlers rush in — ^when labor becomes plenty, 
and therefore cheap, in that climate, with its pro- 
ductions — it is worse than folly to think of its being 
a slaveholding country. I do not believe there is 
a man in Congress who thinks it could be perma- 
nently a slaveholding country. I have no idea 
that it could. All I have to say on that subject is, 
that, when you create them into a territory, you 
thereby acknowledge that they ought to be consid- 
ered a distinct political organization. And when 
you give them in addition a legislature, you there- 
by confess that they are competent to exercise the 
powers of legislation. If they wish slavery, they 
have a right to it. If they do not want it, they 
will not have it, and you should not attempt to 
foree it upon them. 

I do not like, I never did like, the system 
of legislation on our part, by which a geo- 
graphical liMf, in violation of the laws of nature, 
and climate, and soil, and ^of the laws of God, 
should be run to establish institutions for a people 
contrary to their wishes ; yet, out of a regard for 
the peace and quiet of the country, out of respect 
for past pledges, and out of a desire to adhere 
fkithfully to all com'promises, I sustained the Mis- 
souri compromise so long as it was in force, and 
advocated its extension to the Pacific ocean. 
Now, when that has been abandoned, when it has 
been superseded, when a great principle of self- 
government has been substituted for it, I choose 
to cling to that principle, and abide in good faith, 
not only by the letter, but by the spirit of the last 
oom promise. 

Sir, I do not recognise the right of the aboli- 
tionists of this country to arraign me for being 
false to sacred pledges, as they have done in their 
proclamations. Let them show when and where 
I have ever proposed to violate a compact. I 
have proved thatfl stood by the compaet of 1820 



and 1S45, and proposed its continuance and db* 
servance in 1848. I have proved that the free- 
soilers and abolitionists were the guilty parties 
who violated that compromise then. I should 
like to compare notes with these abolition confed* 
erates , about adherence to compromises. 'When 
did they stand by or approve of any one that was 
ever made ? 

Did not every abolitionist and freesoiler in 
America denounce the Missouri compromise in 
1820 ? Did they not for years hunt down raven- 
ously, for his blood, every man who assisted in 
making that compromise ? Did they not in 1845, 
when Texas was annexed, denounce all of us 
who went for the annexation of Texas, and for the 
continuation of the Missouri compromise line 
through it ? Did they not, in 1848, denounce me 
as a slavery propagandist for standing by the prin- 
ciples of the Missouri compromise, and proposing 
to continue it to the Pacific ocean ? Did they not 
themselves violate and repudiate it then ? Is not 
the charge of bad faith true as to every abolition- 
ist in America, instead of being true as to me and 
the committee, and those who advocate this bill? 

They talk about the bill being a violation of the 
compromise measures of 1850. Who can show 
me a man in either house of Congress who was 
in favor ofthose compromise measures in 1850, and 
who is not now in favor of leaving the people of 
Nebraska and Kansas to do as they please upon 
the subject of slavery, according to the principle 
of my bill? Is there one? If so, I have not 
heard of him. This tornado has been raised by 
abolitionists, and abolitionists alone. They have 
made an impression upon the public mind, in the 
way in which I have mentioned, by a falsification 
of the law and the facts ; and this whole oi^aniza- 
tion against the compromise measures of 1850 is 
an abolition movement. I presume they had some 
hope of getting a few tender-footed democrats 
into their plot ; and, acting on what they supposed 
they might do, they sent forth publicly to the 
world the falsehood that their address was signed 
by the senators and a majority of the representi^ 
tives from the State of Ohio ; but when we come 
to examine signatured, we find no one whig there, 
no one democrat there ; none but pure, unmiti- 
gated, unadulterated abolitionists. - " ■* ^*** ■ ■* -: 

Much effect, I know, has been produced by this 
circular, coming as it does with the imposing titls 
of a representation of a majority of the Ohio 
delegation. What was the reason for its effect ? 
Because the manner in which it was sent forth 
implied that all the whig members from that State 
had joined in it ,* that part of the democrats had 
signed it \ and then that the two abolitionists hn 
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mgned it, and that made a iDigority of the delega* 
ftion. By this means it frightened the whig party 
and the democracy in the State of Ohio, because 
they supposed their own representatives and 
firiends had gone into this negro movement, when 
the tact turns out to be that it was not signed by 
a single whig or democratic member from Ohio. 

Now, I ask the friends and the opponents of this 
measure to look at it as it is. Is not the question 
involved the simple one, whether the people of 
the Territories shall be allowed to do as they 
please u))on the question of slavery, subject only 
to the limitations of the Constitution? That is all 
the bill provides; and it does so in clear, explicit, 
and unequivocal terms. I know there are some 
nen, whigs and democrats, who, not willing to 
repudiate the Baltimore platform of their own 
party, would be willing to vote for this princij.'e. 
provided they could do so in such equivoca^ 
tern^s that they could deny that it means what i( 
was intended to mean in certain localities. I do 
not wish to deal in any equivocal language. If 
the principle is right, let it be avowed and main- 
tained. If it is wrong, let it be repudiated. Let 
all this quibbling about the Missouri compromise, 
about the territory acquired from France, about 
the act of 1820, be^cast behind yon; for the simple 
question is, will yoa allow the people to legislate 
for themselves upon the subject of slavery 1 Why 
should you not? 

When you propose to give them a Territorial 
Government, do you not acknowledge that they 
ought to be erected into a political organization ; 
and when you give them a legislature, do you not 
acknowledge that they are capable of self-gov- 
ernment? Having made that acknowledgment, 
why should you not allow them to exercise the 
rights of legislation? Oh, these abolitionists 
say they are entirely willing to concede all this, 
with one exception. They say they are willing 
totruiSt the Territorial legislature, under the limi- 
tations of the Constitution, to legislate upon the 
rights of inheritance, to legislate in regard to reli- 
gion, education, and morals, to legislate in regard 
to the relations of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of guardian and ward, npon everything 
pertaining to the dearest rights and interests of 
white m»n, but they are not willing to trust them 
to legislate in regard to a few miserable negroes. 
That is their single exception. They acknowledge 
that the people of the territories are capableof de- 
eiding for themselves concerning white men, but not 



in relation to negroes. The real gist of the matter 
is this : Does it require any higher degeo of eivili- 
zation, and intelligence, and learning, and saga- 
city, to legislate for negroes than for white men ? 
If it does, we ought to adopt the abolition doo« 
trine, and go with them against this bill. If it 
does not — if we are willing to trust the people 
with the great, sacred, fundamental right of pre- 
scribing their own institutions, consistent with the 
Constitution of the country — we must vote for 
this bill. That is the only question involved in the 
bill. I hope I have been able to strip it of all the 
misrepresentation, to wipe away all of that mist 
and obscurity with which it has been surrounded 
by this abolition address. 

I have now said all I have to say upon the 
present occasion. For all, except the first ten 
minutes of these remarks, the abolition confed- 
erates are responsible. My object, in the first 
place, was only to explain the provisions of the 
bill, so that they might be distinctly understood. 
I was willing to allow its assailants to attack it 
as much as they pleased, reservipg to myself the 
right, when the time should approach for taking 
the vote, to answer in a concluding speech all the 
arguments which might be used against it. I 
still reserve — what I believe common courtesy 
and parliamentary usage awards to the chairman 
of a committee and the author of a bill — the right 
of summing up after all shall have been said which 
has to be said against this measure. 

I hope the compact which was made on last 
Tuesday, at the suggealion of these abolitionists, 
when the bill was proposed to be taken up, will 
be observed. It was that the bill, when taken up 
to-day, should continue to be considered from day 
to day until finally disposed of. I hope they will 
I not repudiate and violate that compact, as they 
have the Missouri compromise and all others 
which have been entered into. I hope, therefore, 
that we may press the bill to a vote ; but aot by 
depriving persons of an opportunity of speaking. 

I am in favor of giving every enemy of the bill 
the most ample time. Let us hear them all pa- 
tiently, and then take the vote and pass the bill. ' 
We who are in favor of it know tkat the princi- 
ple on which it is based is right. Why, then, 
should we gratify the abolition party in tlieir effort 
to get up another political tornado of fanaticism, 
and put the country again in peril, merely for the 
purpose of electing a few agitators to the Con 
gress of the United States? 
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